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mlses we had made and that we should hold ourselves
up to the shame of our children and our children's
children. The man under whose Premiership hundreds
of thousands of young men had fallen in battle paused
and regarded the Government Bench. " To-night/'
he said, "we have had the cowardly surrender.95 He
comprehended them all as his clenched fists swept
outwards and upwards in contemptuous semi-circles.
"And there sit the cowards.53 He sat down.
If in the House you openly call someone a coward
you will almost certainly be called to order. In this
speech you can see the skill with which Lloyd George
implied the charge again and again and finally made
it directly, but in such a way that it would have been
too late to stop him. In any event the objects of his
abuse might well be said to have asked for it through
the mouth of one of the most important of their
number. You expect superb scurrility from the
inventor of an entirely new technique of controversy.
It is natural that from his lips should fall not literature
but Limehouse. In this respect he has not allowed
himself to be handicapped by any ladylike inhibitions.
His platform manners differ from his personal beha-
viour as loudly as the international conduct of states-
men is often to be contrasted with the uprightness of
their private relationships. No one before him in a
position of high official authority had made such a free
use of invective as did he when he first joined a Govern-
ment. But that is hardly surprising. Up till the end
of 1916 when he became Prime Minister the dynamic
little engine had been striking down obstacles and
opponents, privilege and prejudice. All he has done
has been the result of his own effort.
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